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However, This is a Serious Matter 


HE matter of waterproofing winter cement mortar may be treated 

lightly by the cartoonist but not by the Architect. Both the structural 
soundness of and the profit in cold weather construction are usually directly 
dependent on waterproof brickwork and hard floors completed at normal 
speed despite low temperatures. Even a cartoonist fails to see anything 
funny about porous mortar joints, dusting cement surfaces, or weeks of 
time lost because the mortar won't set. 

During the past ten winters hundreds of important buildings have been 
completed without delay or injury by cold—through the use of Master Mix 
in the mortar. Among these winter-built buildings are: The Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo; Liggett Bldg., N. Y. C.; Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland; Pershing 
Square Bldg., N.Y. C.; Field Museum, Chicago; Keith Palace Theatre Bldg., 
Cleveland; Saks Fifth Avenue Store, N.Y.C.; Harvard Business School, 
Cambridge and many others of equal magnitude. 

The adoption and use of Master Mixin mortar as a standard cold-weather 
measure by more than a score of the country’s leading builders and the 
increased volume of annual winter construction are not merely coincidental. 


Send for the Book: ‘‘Safeguardinge Winter Brickwork’’, and see how 
progress and profits were insured on the above winter-built jobs. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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blotter cover in enamel executed by Messrs. Edward F. Caldwe 
Co., Inc., after the fashion of old French Champlev: 
the Fourteenth Century. 
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Wealth would not, ot 
suarantee the building of beautiful 
country houses, or of anv country 
houses at all. There must first be the 
country life and the possi- 


alone course, 


desire for a 


KOCHER 


before thev are put to 


stone, brick, cement or wood. 
av that there has been a change 
the American head which 
a richer development of 
architecture. 
have been growing with 
what appears to some observers, alarm- 
ing rapidity. Yet perhaps they have not 
changed so rapidly or so vitally as have 
the suburbs and the near-by rural dis- 
tricts, to which the wealthy and the 
growing upper middle class have resorted 
in increasing numbers. This growth of 
suburban communities is in part due to 


mac possible 


country house 
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the increasing discomforts of life in 
large cities It is due, aiso, to the pe 

lection of the automobile and the spread 
ot e00d roads Che convenient radius 


of country life has been extended 
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no longer necessary to hug the railway 
1: } 1 1 1 
lines closely Che abandoned tart an 
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are centuries of history long genera 
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a clearly defined identity each has its 
own national and architectural character 
istics, not invented arbitrarily by the 
builders but growing out of the ex 
igencies of existence 

The modern American country house, 


so far as it is a growth and not an 1m 
tation. derives from several strains, but 
principally from the English mansion 
It made its first appearance in America 
long before the Revolution, notably along 
the rivers of the South and throughout 
all of the old Atlantic states. In many 
cases, where the estate was large and 
wealthy, or where it lay near one of the 
larger cities, it was of considerable size 
and commanding importance Such 
country seats as Shirley on thi James 
and Mount Pleasant, near Philadelphia, 


are typical. They were intrinsic parts ot 
a manner of living, out of which they 
grew. The house expressed the owne! 
it did not. as one fears is sometimes the 


case now, suppress him. It was a place 
of ample hospitality, the center of an in 
telligent, refined and chivalrous society 
It could out-match the city itself at the 
game of polite amenities and kept m 
close touch with the best that was being 
thought and said in the world 
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with Walt Whit 
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to the informality of hfe on a 
continent—though one would not go 
so far as to describe our architecture as 
vawp.” America is proving 
t melting-pot tor styles rather than ; 
lertle field) for transplantation. The 
work of our architects begins to show a 
spirit of buoyant experimentation. We 
are endeavoring to set forth what is new 
and fresh, not because it is new but be- 
i intense revulsion against 
what is old and tried and worn out. We 
are acquiring the self-confidence, almost 
the arrogance, which is necessary for any 
creative period in the arts. 
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Far West has played with the Spanish the architects are just as active and sin- 
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Wm. Templeton Johnson and Robert W. Snyder, Architects 
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